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('ARTKK FASSF/rT HK)()-1954 


Donald ('olkoss Pkattie 

In each generation tlu're ai'e e('rtain p(*ople (just a lew in a 
million), wlio ai'(* born botanists. One such was Xoi’man (’arter 
Fa.s.s(*tt, wlio.s(‘death on Sej)temb(‘r 14, lt)')4,at Boothbay lIai4)or, 
iNIaine, is a loss to his science as to his ti’icMids. A membei’ ol the 
New haigland Botanical Club since* B)20, he was at the time ol 
his death President ol the Ame'rican Society ol Plant Taxono¬ 
mists, and a full profe.s.sor of botany in the Fnive'rsity of Wis¬ 


consin. 


But 



and 


man v 


othei 



conn(*ct ions, 


acti\'iti(*s, and achiev('m(*nts, do not begin to suggest the* tlepth 
of his feeling for his science*. It is nejt toe) mucli teio say that the* 
great leeve of his life was the lle)ra eif his native land. 

To be a beirn botanist, as Fa.s,se*tt was, is not the .same thing as 
being a born gardener. 44ie meest ardent gardeners I have kneiwn 
are preoccupied with making plants greiw where, and as, tlH*y dee 
not seem natui'ally ine*lined tee greew; yeeur real garel(‘ner wants to 
bring every plant tluit appears in his e*yes worthy eif the honor 
into cultivation, and to impro\(* upon it. I could never discover 
that my friend Fa.ssett had thi^ gardener’s gilt. He loved plants 
as h(‘ found them, and where* lu* found them, and looked with 

upon plants out of place. The planting of thou- 
.sands of Colorado blue spruce* on Mt. Washington, Xew Hamp¬ 
shire*, was pre)uelly annonne*ed at a. mee*ting e)l the* Xew khigiand 
Botanie*al Club in 11)21, anel I distinctly ree*olle*ct how this left 
my friend not e*old but hot unele*r the e'ollar. 

Xor was he one eif the type* that I .shall venture to call the 
“maele” botanist. Bv that I m(*an one* wlu) at .se)mei time in his 

ele*e*ieies tei turn upon plants an 


some 



*ge training or eve*n 
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int(41o(*t lluit would luu'c; l)eeii c(|iudly happy, p('rhups, in physics, 
chemistry or (‘ven matlumiatics. This ^roup includes, I know, 
some of the greatest names in botany today. And it is with no 
intention to belitth* their achievements that 1 sav that to those 
ot this pt'rsnasion whom I have known, a livdn^ plant, in siln, may 
m(‘an comparatively littUv It. must he brouR’lit into th(‘ labora- 


toi’v and ‘ 

factions for tin 


controlled 


J 1 


before it yields uj) any intellectual satis- 


H 


ma.d( 


J J 


botanist. It is hard to believe that 


plants could (‘V(*r have tor such botanists any emotional content. 

A sentence ti'om a letter which 1 h‘ wrot(‘ m(‘ in l'.)21 will show 
how ditl(M‘ent was Fassett’s apt)i’oach, even in these early days. 
“I have iallen in lo\'(' this summer,” he wrot(‘ in 11)21, “with the 
thiH'e Osmundas.” I can imaRine a similar .sentence (indeed 
then* is one) droppiiiR from tin* ptm of the youuR Linnaeus, tin* 
youuR Theophrastus, tlu* youiiR Haller (poet-botanist of the 
flora ot the Alps), William Hooker or Konrad 8prenR(4—all of 
tluMU boiai botanists. I cannot conc(Mve that a XaR(*li, an InR(Mi- 
IIousz, a C'orrcMis, a von Mohl, or a Weissmann, would ever have 
tallen in lov(‘ with a r(mius of f('rns, or if such a weakness had ov(‘r- 

come them in early youth, it would never have Ixam admitt(*d 
in writiiiRl 


Xorman C'ai tei 



was boiai March 27, 11)00 in Ware, 


Massachusetts. When 1 first knew him, however, he was livuiiR 
with his deliR'httul family in Leominster, and toRether we us(‘d 


to tram|) tlu' autumn woods thereabouts aiitl the fi'ozen bogs in 
winter, and fish from the, .same stream in Mav. Hut Norman’s 
real lov(' was tor Alaiiu*, wlu'rc* his mother luuf bec'ii born and 
wh(‘re the Fassett family had a summeu' hoim*, at Ocean Point. 
Wh<;n I visited him there lu' showcal me, as one laweals a holy 
object, a spot jjarticularly beloved by him a tunn<4-like, mo.s.s- 
Rrown path through a grove of spruc<‘ all hung with Fsnea lichen. 
He felt too dc(‘pty about it to speak; he simply stood aside and 
rev(‘aled it to nu', with his light blue ('yes shining. We looked at 
each otlu'r as two who share a common Faith, and nodded in 
unspoken umh'rstanding. 

We first met. as mate's of tlu' (-lass of ’22 at Harvard, on the 
ope'iiing day ol Fernald’s famous Botany 7 cour.se, in the autumn 
of 11)11). It was always a very small class; probably few ey('r 
took it ('xc('|)t tho.sc who had ah'e'ady heavd of it, and kiu'w it was 
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unlike any other botanical cour.s(* elsewliere olbaa'd. Yet all the 
others in that {)articular class have faded from my memory. 
Only Norman remains clear to im;. One mit^ht say I remember 
him because none of the rest of us was destined to t^o so far in 
this branch of botany as he. But he had a (luiet yet intense 
enthusiasm, a .shy but .stroufj; personality that no one could forget. 

Fa.ssett as a nineteen-year-old was indeed a shy person—but 
shy not from a fear that you would !iot notice him, but from 
genuine modesty. He told m(* that (so he tancied) he always 
made a poor first impre.ssion. All that amountcHl to was that he 
was decidedly not a born actor. He did not project his personal¬ 
ity; his pawky humor and his stc'ady loyalty to Iriends gradually 
dawned on you. And it might take you .some* time to realize 
how well he knew what he knew. Rather slight in frame, he 
even entered a room more unol)trusively than anyone of force 
and importance I have ever known. 

Itt our last two years at Harvard we w(Me roommates and went 
constantly about togetluM*. In this period I came to understand 
how much he owed to the New England or rhoreauvian tradi¬ 
tion. I don’t mean that he had (‘ver, at that time, read a word 
of the Sage of Walden, still less that he was a Tran.scendentalist 
or morali.st. Rather do I mean that the .same attitude taught 
both men to love New lOngland bogs just becau.se they are so 
acid, and the family of the* sedg(*.s becau.se they are. botanically, 
so tough. Each liked a wrestle with Natur(‘ —liked to show 
that he could start a fire with w(4 wood and “i)r(*terred snow on 
his wildflowers,” as Norman put it to me when I was trying to 
extol the beauties of a Carolina spring. 

Norman had also—^at this time l)ut not in later years the 
limitations of a sweetly provincial training. His knowledge of 
fiction seemed to stop with J)ick(‘ns, and of poetry, with Long¬ 
fellow. (I introduced him literally to \ achel Ijind.say and 
literarily to Omar.) Plu' higher music he left to his brother 
Jirnmv^—now Jarn(\s Fa88(‘tt the distinguished radio music com- 
mentator for llu^ New York Philharmonic Orchestra. But 
Norman had a fund of comic souses which I have never heard 
from anyone else, and ‘‘Pinafore’^ was his favorite (and only) 

opera. 

T>anguaf!;(\s were' a. devilm('nt to my friend, not I think because 
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ot inability but bo(*aus(‘ thor(‘ 8(M‘med to him no j^ood roason for 
learning to say sonn'thing as foreigners sav it when he could sav 

^ %i' 

it perfectly w(‘ll in English. (I dragged him through his sectond 

t F t ^ F a F . I ( F F FF cF F1 a cas(‘ of the blind leadiFig the bliFid.) 

It was with difhculty that I peFsuaded him to climb Mt. 
WashiFigton with Fue. Mountains, iFi his philosophy at the time, 
wcF’e rather (‘xcessive phenoFuena not to be given ov(‘rt appF’oval 
l)y oFie to whom the coast of Maine was tin* last word in (lod’s 
good CF’(*ation. In vain I tF'i(*d to get luFn to botanize the south¬ 
ern AppalachiaFis with Fmv AfhI Fass(*tt had then the perfectly 

torFTied coFiceptioFi ot the Middle West coFUFiioidv and fiF'mIv held 

^ % 

by people who have inner l)een thei'c. Wisconsin whcF-e he 
was to spend so much ol his lile and do so Fnuch line work—was, 
I distinctly i’(‘collect, tin* priFue object ol his halt-humoF'ous scorn. 
That 1 had b(*en thcF'c and he hadn’t Fnei'(*ly pi’oved tin* folly 
and delusion ot tF’a\'el. (One Fnust rcF’ead riioF’eau’s F’(*marks on 

Emei’.son’s trip to h^urope, and the sup(‘riority of 
C'oncoF’d woods over tin* ('alifornia I'edwoods, to undeF-stand that 

was not being a young (*ccentric but was actually con- 
forFTiing to tin* conventions of his enviF’onFn(*nt.) 

^ "Ft. t FF FI ( FFfI, Fernald ui’g(*d his students 

to colle(*t during the sufffffff*!’ and he g(*FFei'Fdly I'eferF’ed th(*FFF to 
soFFFe special pi’oIfU'fff of inter(*st to IfIfff which could best be solv(*d 


by collecting in th( 


student’s “home FTgion. 


y y 


He s(*nt FFFe otT, 


for instance, to my native haunts—tin* head of Lake MichigaFi, 
to look for the coastal plain elcFFFent in tin* fl(Fi‘a of the (Ireat 
Lakes, and dispatclied Fassett to his beloved MaiFie, to collect 



This was a pi-oFuising subject the acjuatic flora of a FVgion 

that is paF't bF’ackish, part fresh, aFid FFFay be (*xpect(*d to give 

shelter to long littoral ext(*FisioiFs of I’anges. But collecting plants 

oFi FiFud flats is not light or delightsoiFFC work. It is extF’(*nFelv 

% 

toilsome, sticky, iFFucky, hot (or cold), and smelly. It was a 
long wearisoFFFe suFumer that the young Fuan put in, as his lettei’s 
to FFFe r(*veal<*d, and he was often lonelv. For this was not the 
Maine coast of suf*1 and F'ocks, of the odor of sprucF* and the tast(* 
ot lobst(*r, tlnit he loved. His bF’other James dF’opped in to se(* 
Xoi'iiFan iiml look(*d out in horror over the FiFuddv WFiste which 


Norman was pi'epjiring jit tlnit moFFFent to cross. “Ai'c you going 
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out there'!" .Jimmy {loman(l(‘(i, af!;luist. “Ilavo to,” Norman 


answorod. 




You’ro crazy!” < 



.Jimmy wildly. 



? 


not 


laclciiifii: in couraji^e, .James followed his t)rother out on the queazy 
mass, half li(iuid, lialf .solid, and heljK'd him collect plant.s. 1 
believe .James never went out. a .second time, l)ut Norman fouglit 
it out along tlie.se lin(\s—liJ<e (l(Mieral (Irant. And it did take 

all summer. 

Estuarine plant.s do not make a showy collection in an her- 

liarium. It .s(‘emed to me, as I reviewcal the results of his summer 

toil, that th(\v were all minut(' apetalous flowers (or capsules) 

se.ssile in the axils of opposite halves and I said so. He agreed; 

he 1‘ound their identification a tedious Imsiness, over which he 

was busied for a year. Jkit he faced tlie fact tliat in science there 

%' 

is a great deal of tedium. Plugging steadily ahead, in following 
summers he extended his estuarine studies t.o the (lulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Maritime Provinces of 

In our last undergraduate year, Fa.^siht and 1 roomed together 
in Stoughton Hall and were graduated together, he with the 
degree of P.S., class of 1922. While I went oil to a job in the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction in the Department 
of Agriculture in Wa.shington, Fa.ssett continued on at Harvard, 
teaching there and at Radcliffe from 1922 to 1924 and earning 
the degree of M.A. in 1923. while in 1925 he went through the 

ordeal (de.scribed to me by its victim in all its horrid details) of a 



Slice 



Ph.I). 



His thesis was published, after the 
usual delays .so agonizing to young authors, in 1928 by the Boston 
Society of Natural History, Proceeding-'i vol. 39, pages 73-130, 
and bore the title of “The Vegetation of the Dstuaries of North¬ 
eastern North Ami'rica.” Such titles do not set the Seine, far 
less the Charh's and the Mystic, on fire. \et in the slow course 
of professorial timi*, this papi'r was noticed, and with increasing 
respect, .so that lie was called upon to make surveys of the aquatic 
vegetation first of Wisconsin and in later years of Central Amer¬ 
ica, until he became perhaps the country’s leading authority on 

the subject. 


In the meantime he had been appointed, in 



to an in- 


structorship in botany at the Univer.sity of Wisconsin. Madison, 
he reported, was to his (feigned) a.stonishment (juite a delightful 
place, “almo.st a New England town.” Chicago, where I showed 
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hini around lor lh(‘ lirst tinu\ ainaz(‘(l him. \\ ith a twinkh' in 
his hluo oyos ho romarkod that ^Mho placc^ is un(loiil)todly ^row- 


1 h(' \\ iscoii.siM North Woods, he wrote, had the “rip;ht 
kind ol trees,” -spruces, l)irehes, white and red pines. His first 
class(\s did not inter(‘st iiim, h(' wrot(‘ m('. Aft(‘r all, who cares 
to go over the same old ground of elementary plant physiology, 
and photosynthesis, and the conjugation of Spirogyra? 

His rise at Wisconsin was rapid, how(‘V(‘r; he was Assistant 
Proi(\ssor by 11)21), Associate Pi-ofessor in l!)37, and full Professor 
and ('urator of the Herbarium in 1944. “rmh'r his guidance,” 


say his coll(*agiu‘s, in Memorial Renolutiona . . .. on the Death of 
Professor Norman Darter Passelt, “the IlcM-hariiim of the I’ni- 
versity has grown from a collection of 9(),0()() specinuMis, including 
15,000 specimens of Wisconsin plants, to the impi'essive and ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable collection of 380,000 specimens, including 
08,000 sp(‘cimens in the Wisconsin coll(M‘tion. The specimens 
|)ersonally colh^cted by him number 28,000.” 

It is oidy fitting that his colhaigues at Wisconsin should speak 
lor him and his nearly 30 years of brilliant work at Madison, and 
so I shall take the liberty of (|uoting iurth(‘r from tlieir admirabh* 
testimonial. ”l)r. Fass(‘tt’s profound enthusiasm for tlu* out-of- 
doors and his s(Misitiv'e dismay at tlu* changes b(*ing wrought by 
man led him to become one oi tin* lead(*rs of cons(*rvation thought 
in Wisconsin. Although not a writ(‘r in tin* field. Ids lectures and 
his conversations with his stud(*nts and colleagiu's imbued many 
with the spirit ol conservation. Through his iidlucnce an under¬ 
graduate major in the biological aspects of conser\'ation 
started at the Piuversity and tln^ state board tor the pr(*scrv'ation 
of scientific ar(‘as was brought into being. He was active in the 
establishment and development of the I'ldversity Arboretum. 

His wide influence upon the stud(*nts from so manv diverse fields 

« ‘ 

impressed many of tlu* citizens ol Wisconsin with the importance 
of an ecological conscience*. No student e\ er left, his classes with¬ 
out an increased per(‘(*ption of America’s magidlicent natural re¬ 
sources, the sweep of their evolution in the j)ast, their significance 
and beauty in the present, and our own responsibility for their 
full enjoyment by the generations that arc to follow us. These 
attitudes and ideas spread into many departments of the Pni- 
versitv and far beyond it. . . . 


was 
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“A lorcc'ful and stimulating pcMsonality, Dr. Fassett was noted 
lor the e.xcellence of his lectures. His classes were sought by 
students in many fields of .science. C'olleagues teaching in other 
departments paid him a rare tribute in asking him to give the 
opening lecture in one course and the final one in another. 
Sparkling wit, dry humor and a wealtli of illustrative material 

No man ever did more to bring the 
salty air of the New England coast to a Midwestern campus. 
Abundant photographs taken on his many travels were used to 
illustrate points he wished to mtike. Always a firm believer in 
the nece.ssit V of field work in l)otanv, Dr. Fas.sett led his classes on 
many memorable trips. VV ho among his students can forget their 
profes.sor ‘swinging on tin; birch(*s’ of the north slopes along the 
Wisconsin River valley, or liis savory st(nvs garnished with the 
local vegetation, along with many an important botanical 
precept.” 

Four excellent books bear Fassett’s name. First there is Ids 
very <‘oncise and handy Spring Flora of Wisconsin (1931 
in 11)38), his Lcqnminons Plants of Wisconsin (1939) with its 
v(*rv carefully mapped ranges and excellent k(*vs and lucid full 
descriptions and photographs far above the average of botaiusts’ 
att(‘mpts (th(*y ar(‘ usually pretty amateurish) at photography. 
Then in 1940 Mcdraw Hill published his magnum opus, A Manual 
of Afpiatic Plants. With hundnals of (‘xcellent diagnostic draw¬ 
ing and 382 pages of text, it was made fui’ther useful by very full 
notes on the uses of afpiatic veg(‘tation by wildlife. His last 
work was (Irasscs of Wisconsin (1951), a mod(4 of clarity and 
concisene.ss, e.xcellently illustrat(‘d and with many di.stributional 



maps. 


During World War II 



was called upon, with other 


botanists, to make a search upon behalf of our armed forces 
fighting in malarial regions, to locate in its native countries new 
sources of Cinchona, the tree that yields (punine. The Japanese 
having seized the Dutch East Indies, tlie regular supply of qui¬ 
nine was cut off, and the suffering of our troops at Corregidor, 
from lack of quiuine, are too well known to repeat. Fassett 
tells the story (omitting only his first agonies over the Spanish 
language) in {\\c25th Anniccrsarg Report of Ilarcard Class of 1922. 
and he tells it so well that I can only (luote liis ow!i imxlest and 
humorous account of it as lu* gav<* it tlu'n*: 
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“For me, the war’s intc'rruption ol normal routine took tin' 
form of a year’s sojourn in C’olombia, South America, where 1 
explored tlie xVndes for ('inchoiia, tlie tree whose hark yields 
(piinine. The life we led in the C’inchona Mission was w('ll d(v 
scribed in a recent issue of tin' National (icoffraphic on the C'in- 
chona mission in l^jcuador (wliich faih'd to state that mon* 
Cmchona bark was sliipp('d from (’oloml)ia tlian from all tlie rest 
of South America combiin'd). 

“The story is this; ('itichona is found in the wild st.at(' oidy in 
the high mountain areas of South America, but foi' nearly a 
century tlie commercial supply has come from plantations 
(originally from South American seed) in .lava and the Philip¬ 


pines. At just the time wlu'ii need foi- (luinine Ix'came most 
acute these sources became unavailal)le, so we had to go back to 
South America to tap tin* wild supply. But the tree's in their 
native regions are unreliable. In one region they may have ii 
high quinine content and in others be' eiuite usele'ss. See lieetanists 
were e*alleei for e'xploration, tei leee-ate the stands e)f tree's anel bring 
back samples feir clu'mical analysis. The're we're' abeeut te'ii e»f 
us in Coleimbia. Kae-h travelleei with a Colombian boy for an 
assistant. We elreive', e)ve'r wilel mountain roads eiverhanging 
eternity, to villages as remote as coulel be reacheel by automeebih'. 
The assistant hireel guiele's anel muh's, and we e’limbeel, usually 
to eight eir nine theiusand feet. When the going geit, teiei tough 
for the mules, we eamtinue'd on feieit, cutting trail with maclietes 
and often climbing almeist x ertie-ally for half a day. Most eef the' 
time it rained. Afte'i' leie-ating a stanel of Cinchona, we' wendel e‘ut 
a few trees anel strip the' bark and make' herbarium spee-imens. 
If examination eif the latte'i’ showe'd it to lie: the; right specie's and 
analysis eif the bark showe'el it tei have satisfae-tory alkaleiiel con¬ 
tent, word would be sent l)ae‘k that we weeultl buy liark from that 
particular regie)n. And that, my frienels whe) were in the treepie's, 
is how ye)u geet your eiuinine—unless you used atabrine!’’ 

Fassett’s ever-growing reputation as a specialist e)n aepiatic 
vegetation caused him to be e-alled more' than once te) Central 
America to study the water plants eef the tropics. On some of 
these trips he was accompanied by his aele)lescent seen Charles 
who, to his greiat pride, has since fe)lle)we'el in his beetanie'al foot¬ 
steps and is now e)n the botanical faculty of the' rnixersily of 
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Wisconsin. It was in December of 1953, I b(*li(‘ve, that he was 


suddenly stricken down, in 



agua, Nicaragua, with a blow 


to his health. “Fntil that day,” he wrote me in Fet)ruary, 
“I was just as actiye as the day we climbed Mt. Washington 
together.” He was hospitalized there for some weeks before 
being returned to Madison, and there he was told that the lesion 
in the brain was a yery mild one and would soon mend. But on 
February 21 he had anotln'r hemorrhage and the next day was 
hospitalized, almost dead. And here is the tine, fighting, sporting 
spirit in which he wrote me on July 18: 

“The doctor said I might recoyer and walk again— you know 
how a poor old guy stumps along after a stroke. I now walk as 
well as eyer, and yesterday I was climbing tre(?s with a friend’s 
children. On March 11 a tumor was remoyed just aboye the 
right ear. Fiye days lat(‘r I stagg(‘red to my feet, grabbed a 
likely looking nurse, and polka’d down the corridor. Forgive 
my .smarty boasting—I have to get what lun I can out of this. 
Since then I have been in and out of the hosi)ital much of the 
time delirious or just plain unconscious. For a couple of weeks 
now I have been out of the hospital, and hard at work. The 
cancer is coming back, and I am given a few months to live. I 
am working hard to finish a number of jobs. Just completed a 
monograph of Echinodoru.s. Now am starting a report on my 
recent trip to Central America. 1 have a lot of papers under way, 
and want to leave them so somebody can pick them up. I fear 
I shall not get to the Spring Flora of New England. It is finished 
up into the Cruciferae. 4'hink I shall send you a copy of the 
Alonocots. Wish I could find somebody to finish it. What I 
plan (or hope) to do is get various persons to take on some of 
these papers, then leave the manuscript (if I have to leav^e it) 
with directions to have it sent to that person. Most of the mono¬ 
graphs of Central American acjuatics were written at the Gray 
Herbarium when 1 was there four years ago, and are just about 
in the state where Fernald published. That is: one must borrow 
material from the larger lierbaria, work it up and make necessary 
changes, plot maps, cite specimens, etc. If you think of any 
likely candidates, let me know. Or, would make some nice 

under proper dirc'ction. 

“My (wesight is still y(‘ry bad, with the hJt upjjer (luarter of 
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th(^ field of vision gone. Evc'rything looks funny, and I feel as 
if a flash bulb had jnst gone off before my eyes. My hands tingle 
eontiniionslv. 1 got confused verv easily. 1 am liviny; with 
Marcia*, who is now married, on th(‘ edge of town, but still keep 
my apart moTit luair th(' I ni\ <'rsity. lOver since you introduced 
me to Omar, on the banks of the C’harles, I have lived by his 
philosophy, and it has paid oil. Xow I eat w(‘ll, sha'p well, and 
enjoy my likker. Wonder liow it will .strike me at the (mkI-- 
will there be a general decay of fa(*nlti(*s as the eane(‘r progre.s.ses, 
or will I have a grand hemorrhage that really slaps me down? 

“(). K. It’s been fun.” 

My old friend spent a lew v(‘ry happy last weeks at Hoolhbay 
Harbor. Then he was taken to the hospital, uneon.seious, and 
lingered, without pain I believe and hope, until the fourteenth of 
September. He was mneh too young to go. Years of fruitful 
research and teaching, and many books, should .still have come 
from his great gifts. His lo.ss is a lo.ss to .science. As to his 
personal frieiuls, they f(‘el it too keenly to lx* able to .speak of it. 


('ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FLORA OF 

NOVA SCOTIA IV 

hi. C. Smith and J. S. Erskink 

During the past few years rather extensive floristic surveys 
hav^e been carried out in Nova Scotia sponsored mainly by the 
Nova Scotia Museum of Science and by the Nova Scotia Re- 
.search Foundation. The former has been directed toward 
ecological studies ol particular areas of the province and the 
Iniilding up of the herbarium of the sponsoring institution under 
the direction of J. S. Erskine. The latter survey has been eon- 
ducted by E. ('. Smith in connection with forest ecology studies. 
Some of the results of the.se surveys have already been published 
(Erskine, 1). S. 1951; lOrskine, J. S. 1953 and 1954: Smith and 
Schofield 1952; Schofield and Smith 1953). In the above and 
in the present paper, records of new plants for the province of 
particular interest have been the arctic-montane species reported 
mainly from northern (?ape Breton Island which fill in range* 
gaps from Newfoundland. New Brunswick, and N(‘W England. 

* His (lau^httT. 






